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The important point is that, in one form or another, we must
put forward and accept a mental hypothesis; for it seems quite
certain that, by doing so, we are more likely to give a coherent
account of behaviour than the behaviourist who refuses such
an hypothesis, who ignores everything mental, and whose
fragmentary account of behaviour is merely a branch of
physiology.
Thus, to say that psychology is the science of behaviour is
no real escape from the difficult notion of mind, for the only
intelligible and convincing account of behaviour that can be
given must be in terms of mind, life, and purpose. So the
traditional definition of psychology as the science of mind,
although temporarily discarded for the sake of clearness and
objectivity, is the true one. Mind is the central notion of
psychology, while behaviour is merely its subject of study.
Psychology has never escaped from mind, and it never will.
At one time it called itself "the description and explanation
of the phenomena of consciousness," but these are mental in
nature; now it calls itself the science of behaviour, and its case
in this respect is no better. It is clear, therefore, that, although
we cannot define mind in terms of anything simpler, we must
assume its existence, and endeavour, as we go along, to make
the details of our assumption clearer.
The mind, then, of the individual organism is that which ex-
presses itself in his experiences and in his behaviour ; and we have
to build up our description of the human mind by gathering all
possible facts of human experience and behaviour, and by inferring
from these the nature and structure of the mind.1
There are, however, two main aspects of our mental hy-
pothesis which will be with us constantly throughout our
study, and therefore call for preliminary discussion here.
These are consciousness, experience, or the functioning of the
mind on the one hand, and the unconscious, the dispositions,
or the structure of the mind on the other. If our knowledge
were complete, and a logical treatment possible, we might
begin by discussing mental structure, but, since it is of the
1 McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 35.